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ARTISTIC DECORATIVE POTTERY. 




ATELY a growing taste for the adorn- 
ment of home interiors has been 
developed with astonishing rapid- 
ity, and the knowledge of artistic 
decoration which had been for 
centuries the prerogative of the 
higher ranks of society is now 
spreading through all classes. 
This growth in public intelligence 
has drawn great attention to pot- 
tery, because of the assistance it 
gives to the home decorator. Pieces of earthenware 
present an endless variety of color, from the most 
brilliant hues to the most subdued tints, and these 
colors are permanently fixed and retain their brilliancy 
despite the effects of light, dampness, or excessive 
heat ; the sizes and shapes are innumerable, and the 
prices range from the most modest sums to thousands 
of dollars. No wonder, then, that pot- 
tery should be so popular, and that 
manufacturers should rival each other 
in producing the best pieces at the 
lowest cost. 

Many potteries at the present time 
reproduce the famous wares made in 
the past. At Copenhagen, for instance, 
Madame V. Ipsen, a widow, is at the 
head of a large factory where the an- 
tique Grecian, Egyptian, and Etruscan 
terra cotta vases are carefully repro- 
duced, and sometimes elaborately dec- 
orated. The famous Wedgwood also 
reproduced many antique patterns, 
among which is the celebrated Port- 
land vase, which was originally in the 
Barberini collection ; and when Flax- 
man, the artist, assisted him by furnish- 
ing the designs which have made the 
name of Wedgwood so familiar, we 
find in all of them the influence of the 
pure taste of the ancient Greeks ap- 
plied even to the ordinary teapot shown 
in our illustration. Everybody knows 
the blue or gray ware, with delicate 
white figures on it, producing the effect 
of cameos. This ware, technically 
called Wedgwood jasper, is always 
pleasing and decorative. The factory 
originally started by old Josiah Wedg- 
wood now turns out many different 
styles of work, and has recently revived 
an old-fashioned porcelain with a light 
buff ground, known as the " Queen's 
ware," because the first set made was purchased by 
Queen Charlotte for her own use. 

The Terra Cotta Company of Watcombe, near Tor- 
quay, the celebrated bathing place in Devonshire, 



modelled as if made of wax. They also imitate the 
ancient Etruscan ware. The Lambeth pottery, under 
the able management of the Messrs. Doulton, is estab- 
lished on a spot where once stood a factory of " stone 
ware and delft," established in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by some Dutch emigrants. The particular 
nature of the clay enables the manufacturers to imi- 
tate admirably the old Flemish stone ware. The 
warm brown tint of this ware is relieved by two dis- 
tinct methods of decoration. The one consists in 
scratching lines on the clay before it is baked, and is 
termed " scrafito ;" in the other the" decoration is 
produced by drops of colored enamel, usually blue 
and white, and is called "jewelled." Miss H. Barlow 
has acquired a great reputation by her sketches of 
animals done in "scrafito" on the Doulton ware. To 
give more prominence to the work, a dark glaze is 
run over the piece, which naturally settles more 
thickly in the cuts than on the smooth surfaces. 
The jug in the illustration is oartly decorated with 



forms are generally oriental, and the decoration, in 
gold of different colors or in low tints, produces admi- 






WORCESTER TEAPOT AND STAND. 

makes terra cotta ware both decorated and plain. 
The light-tinted clay that they use is so fine that it 
enables them to make baskets of flowers as delicately 



MINTON DISH. DECORATED BY SOLON. 



ornament modelled in the clay and partly "jewelled." 
The Doulton works have also produced within the 
last few years what is termed the Lambeth artistic 
faience, which they claim is decorated by the same 
methods as the old majolica. This may be, but the 
result is very different ; the colors of the Lambeth 
ware are generally dull, browns and yellows pre- 
dominating. One of their artists, Mr. Bennett, has 
immigrated to New York, and has certainly improved 
very much, both on his first productions and on those 
of the English factory, though he retains the same 
general manner of treatment. Pitchers, tankards, 
beer mugs, vases (some of which are especially de- 
signed to hold flowers on church altars), and many 
other fancy pieces are made at the Lambeth potteries. 
The Royal Worcester Porcelain Works have been 
established since 1751, though it was only in 1788, 
after a visit from the king, that they took the title of 
Royal and added the crown to their trade-mark. 
Their extensive works produce every article imagi- 
nable that can be made of porcelain. One of their 
specialties is the " ivory porcelain," an exquisite ware 
of a creamy white and unglazed, resembling closely 
in aspect and texture the tusk of the elephant. The 



CROWN DERBY CUP AND SAUCER. 

rably the effect of Japanese lacquer work. The teapot 
with stand in the illustration is a good specimen of 
their style. Another specialty of this 
manufacture is " reticulated porcelain." 
In pieces of this description there are 
two thicknesses of porcelain a certain 
distance apart ; the outer one is cut into 
a very delicate honeycomb net-work. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the risk 
and difficulty of making such pieces, 
which, though rarely of large dimen- 
sions, are always expensive, a small tea-- 
pot, for instance, costing $80. 

The works of Minton & Co., at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, have existed since 1790. 
They produce the most varied collec- 
tion of articles imaginable, from large 
rustic stands and jardinieres and life- 
size birds and animals for the decora- 
tion of gardens and conservatories, 
down to the most delicate trifles for 
etageres or cabinets. Since 1850 they 
have made the " English majolica," 
which has a higher glaze and stronger 
coloring than the Italian. They em- 
ploy some of the most celebrated deco- 
rators, and Solon, who decorates his 
wares with transparent white, cameo- 
like figures, made in " pate-sur-pate," 
or by applying one layer of paste upon 
another and then scraping them down, 
has obtained fabulous prices for his 
productions, The engraving of a dish 
decorated by Solon illustrates this pe- 
culiar method of ornamentation, and 
also the poetical subjects he always 
uses for his central motives. 
Messrs. Brown- Westhead, Moore & Co., of Cauldron 
Place, in Staffordshire, are now imitating the style of 




WEDGWOOD JASPER TEAPOT. 



Solon, using white on a dark green ground. Though 
far below the originator of the style, this firm pro- 
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duces some very good work of about medium price. 
The Mintons are also well known as manufacturers 
of tiles and tile slabs, and make a specialty of expen- 
sive dinner plates. Maw & Co., 
of Moseley, are also large tile 
makers. 

Copeland & Co. are likewise 
well - known manufacturers. 
The founder of the house was 
William Copeland, a partner 
of Josiah Spode. They manu- 
facture fine porcelain of unsur- 
passed quality, including din- 
ner ware and cups and saucers. 
Their jewelled porcelain, which 
looks as if it was studded with 
gems, is expensive, but fasci- 
nating. They manufacture also 
Parian statuary in large quan- 
tities, and employ an extensive 
corps of artists, the decoration 
on their pieces often being ad- 
mirable. 

The Derby works, which, 
soon after their foundation, in- 
corporated the Bow and the 
Chelsea potteries, have revived 
their old style of manufacture 
and retain the old name of 
Crown Derby, to which they 
have been entitled since the 
visit of the king in 1773. 
Their pieces are remarkable 
on account of the strong effects 
obtained with red, blue, and 
gold. Sometimes the ground 
is left white and very delicate 
tracery used for ornaments. 
The cup and saucer in the en- 
graving are of this type of 
manufacture. 

In France the principal man- 
ufactories which reproduce the 
old styles of faience, for which 

Moustiers, Nevers, Rouen, Marseilles, and many other 
places were so celebrated, are at Gien, in the Loiret, at 
Nancy, where the celebrated earth of St. Clement is 
used, and at Blois. These factories also produce new 
wares of some merit. Barbizet &Son make a specialty 
of reproducing the quaint works of Bernard Palissy, 



" incroyables" of 1793, an< 3 two old soldiers in uni- 
forms of the time of Napoleon I. 

The discovery some years ago of a certain compo- 





DQULTON jin;. 

the "inventeur des figulines du Roy," and have done 
so very successfully. The fish, sea-weeds, snakes, and 
shells are as slippery and life-like as in the pieces of 
the old master. They have also skilfully adapted 
these colored glazes to decorating statuettes in a 
charming manner. The most popular are a pair of 



DECK PLAQUE 



sition, containing oxide of iron, which acts as a 
" repellant" for melted enamel, that is to say, forms a 
boundary line over which the enamel does not pass, 
caused a revolution in the method of decorating 
earthenware. The colors inside of the outlines 
painted with this composition assume a form which 
cannot be better indicated than by the name given 
by the workmen— that is, "tallow-drop." The re- 
semblance of the method to that used in preparing 
certain pieces of enamel caused the ware to be named 
" cloisonne faience." Collinot, at Auteuil, first manu- 
factured it, and adopted in general oriental designs. 
Parvillee, the well-known author of an important 
work on Moorish and Turkish ornamentation, with 
the help of his sons produced some magnificent 
pieces, but they were extremely expensive, the vases 
costing several hundred dollars a pair. Collinot's 
productions were also exceedingly expensive. At the 
present time, Vieillard, at Bordeaux, reproduces the 
style of Parvillee and other oriental styles with great 
success and at very moderate prices. This house 
makes large pieces for wall decoration of exquisite 
design. A factory at Longwy did for Collinot what 
Vieillard did for Parvillee, and turns out exquisite 
" faience cloisonne" at extremely moderate prices. 

Pillevuyt, Bourgeois, Gibus, Houry, the Havilands 
at Limoges, and many others, produce pieces of 
merit. Another manufacturer worthy of attention is 
T. Deck. He was one of the first, if not the very 
first, to start the revival of pottery manufacture in 
Prance. He applied himself successfully to produce 
the magnificent colored glazes which the Chinese and 
the Japanese use with so much skill and talent, and 
his productions at once ranked with the best in qual- 
ity and in price. Like the other leaders of the move- 
ment he has found imitators, and the Longwy fac- 
tory reproduces his glazes in a wonderful manner and 
at a reduced price. The plaque of which we give an 
illustration is painted on a gold ground under the 
glaze ; this gilding is one of the difficulties which 
Deck's perseverance has conquered. Plaques of this 
kind, measuring from two feet six inches to three 
feet across, are sold by him for about $1000. 

The most important innovation made in modern 
earthenware is known as "faience artistique." A 



painter in oils named Chapelet found .that by mixing 
mineral or enamel colors with very fine clay, or " bar- 
botinc" as it is technically called, and painting on un- 
baked clay, he could -produce 
- all the effects of oil-painting. 

• Laurin, a potter who has a 
factory at Bourg-la-Reine, near 
Paris, was the first to produce 
some vases and plaques deco- 
rated in this way, but soon the 
secret escaped and the Havi- 
lands started a branch of their 
Limoges factory at Auteuil, 
near enough to Paris to avail 
themselves of the Parisian tal- 
ent, and quickly produced mag- 
nificent pieces signed with 
well-known names. They add- 
ed modelling to the decoration, 
and fruits and flowers, nymphs 
and cupids, in-high relief, adorn 
the vases. As these pass di- 
rectly from the hands of the 
artist to the baking kiln, they 
lose none of their strength and 
freshness, as would be the case 
if they had to go through the 
mechanical processes of mould- 
ing and mounting. Charming 
effects are produced by leaving 
the flesh parts that are uncov- 
ered of the natural tint of the 
terra cotta, and only coloring 
the draperies. The vase in our 
illustration, made by Haviland 
& Co., and painted by Mme. 
Camille Moreau, is in the Mu- 
ff seum of Ceramics of Limoges. 
At the present day many man- 
ufacturers produce this style 
* of work; the most important 
are Bourgeois at Choisy-le-Roi, 
and Thoron at Sevres. In 
America, Miss McLaughlin and 
Mrs. Plimpton of Cincinnati have produced some 
very creditable work. 

In the present article we have merely touched upon 
the subject of artistic decorative pottery with special 
reference to some of the wares which are now most 
popular in this country ; but even in this limited field 
much has been left unsaid which might have been 
added but for the small space at our command. 

Curio. 




HAVILAND .VASE.- DECORATED BY MOREAU. 



The mineral decalcomanie which Messrs. Palm & 
Fechteler are importing from Germany when trans- 
ferred to china is imperishable, and so closely resem- 
bles actual hand-painting that it takes an expert to 
detect it. We hear that some young ladies who have 
failed to learn how to paint on china are using this 
transfer process and delighting their credulous friends 
by the results of their talent and industry, 



